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HIGHLIGHTS 


•  A  new  passive  thermal  management  system  is  developed  for  electric  vehicles. 

•  Thermal  conductivity  of  PCM  in  storage  systems  is  improved  by  introducing  carbon  nanotubes. 

•  Energy  storage  dimensions  are  optimized  to  be  applicable  to  an  electric  vehicle  TMS. 

•  The  placement  of  carbon  nanotubes  in  PCM  improves  the  bulk  thermal  conductivity. 
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In  this  paper,  a  new  passive  thermal  management  system  for  electric  vehicles  is  developed.  A  latent  heat 
thermal  energy  storage  with  nanoparticles  is  designed  and  optimized.  A  genetic  algorithm  method  is 
employed  to  minimize  the  length  of  the  heat  exchanger  tubes.  The  results  show  that  even  the  optimum 
length  of  a  shell  and  tube  heat  exchanger  becomes  too  large  to  be  employed  in  a  vehicle.  This  is  mainly 
due  to  the  very  low  thermal  conductivity  of  phase  change  material  (PCM)  which  fills  the  shell  side  of  the 
heat  exchanger.  A  carbon  nanotube  (CNT)  and  PCM  mixture  is  then  studied  where  the  probability  of 
nanotubes  in  a  series  configuration  is  defined  as  a  deterministic  design  parameter.  Various  heat  transfer 
rates,  ranging  from  300  W  to  600  W,  are  utilized  to  optimize  battery  cooling  options  in  the  heat 
exchanger.  The  optimization  results  show  that  smaller  tube  diameters  minimize  the  heat  exchanger 
length.  Furthermore,  finned  tubes  lead  to  a  higher  heat  exchanger  length  due  to  more  heat  transfer 
resistance.  By  increasing  the  CNT  concentration,  the  optimum  length  of  the  heat  exchanger  decreases  and 
makes  the  improved  thermal  management  system  a  more  efficient  and  competitive  with  air  and  liquid 
thermal  management  systems. 

©  2014  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Vehicular  transportation  is  responsible  for  approximately  23%  of 
global  energy-related  greenhouse  gas  emissions,  and  its  contribu¬ 
tion  is  increasing  rapidly  [1  .  Electric  and  hybrid  electric  vehicles 
(EVs  and  HEVs)  are  considered  as  promising  solutions  to  this 
problem.  Nonetheless,  there  are  still  challenges  that  prevent  their 
widespread  commercialization.  The  battery  pack  is  among  the  most 
significant  challenges.  By  providing  requirements  to  satisfy  the 
need  for  higher  power  density  in  EVs,  safety  and  long-term  dura¬ 
bility  turns  to  significant  issues  due  to  potential  overheating  or 
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thermal  runaway  under  extreme  conditions  [2  .  Therefore,  a  well- 
designed  thermal  management  system  (TMS)  is  needed  in  elec¬ 
tric  vehicles  to  control  and  cool  the  battery  pack  and  minimize  the 
safety  issues.  Strategies  for  effective  thermal  management  are 
explained  elsewhere  [3  .  Conventional  TMSs  include  active  and 
passive  air  and  liquid  cooling  systems. 

Due  to  a  simpler  system  than  liquid  cooling,  air  cooling  systems 
can  be  used  for  specific  short-driving  range  electric  vehicles.  An 
improved  model  for  air  cooling  TMS  in  an  NiMH  battery  pack  is 
investigated.  By  decreasing  the  non-uniformity  of  air  flow  among 
the  cells  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  large  interfaces,  the  new  system 
can  overcome  the  drawbacks  of  conventional  air  cooing  systems 
[4].  In  another  study,  an  ambient  air  circulating  system  is  designed 
and  manufactured  to  extract  the  generated  heat  in  the  cells  through 
metal-foam  based  heat  exchanger  plates.  This  experimental  study 
shows  that  by  employing  more  effective  technologies,  the 
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consumed  power  to  drive  the  air  can  be  even  lower  than  the  energy 
consumption  of  liquid  cooling  systems  [5].  Generally  liquid  cooling 
systems  need  a  refrigeration  cooling  cycle  which  adds  more 
complexity  to  the  TMS  [6  .  Furthermore,  air  cooling  systems  in 
active  and  even  passive  configurations  may  fail  to  provide  the 
cooling  load  in  battery  packs  in  abusive  conditions  [7,8]. 

An  alternative  option  in  thermal  management  of  electric  vehi¬ 
cles  is  the  application  of  phase  change  materials  (PCMs).  The 
effectiveness  of  PCMs  for  thermal  management  purposes  has  been 
studied  by  various  researchers  [9,10  .  PCMs  around  the  battery  pack 
in  single  and  double  layers  as  well  as  cell  level  integration  have 
been  studied  elsewhere  11,12  .  Alternative  technologies  such  as 
heat  pipes  and  absorption  chillers  and  ejector  cooling  systems  also 
have  been  investigated  for  thermal  management  of  the  battery 
pack  in  the  electric  vehicles  [13,14  .  On  the  other  hand,  latent  heat 
thermal  energy  storage  systems  (LHTES)  can  act  as  a  thermal 
management  system  by  applying  a  cooling  loop.  Most  interest  has 
been  given  to  shell  and  tube  systems  (more  than  70%  of  all  studies) 
and  it  has  been  concluded  that  thermal  loss  form  shell  and  tube 
configurations  is  minimal  [15  .  Considering  the  flow  pattern,  the 
parallel  flow  configuration  is  better  than  counter-current  flow  in 
the  sense  of  charging  and  discharging  time  (improved  charging/ 
discharging  time  by  about  5%).  Due  to  a  shorter  time  required  for 
charging/discharging,  the  heat  pipe  model  is  recommended  for 
heat  exchanger  applications.  This  configuration  has  a  lower  heat 
loss  to  the  ambient  [16  .  In  addition,  it  was  found  that  most  of  the 
engineering  systems  employ  shell  and  tube  technology  which  is 
inexpensive  and  easier  to  manufacture  with  lower  maintenance 
costs  [17] .  For  shell  and  tube  heat  exchangers,  the  length/diameter 
ratio  of  the  cylinder  is  important.  Small  ratios  are  not  practically 
realistic.  On  the  other  hand,  for  larger  L/D,  there  will  be  a  negligible 
entry  length  effect  which  will  lead  to  better  performance  of  the  unit 
[18].  In  an  experimental  study,  shell  and  tube  heat  exchangers  have 
shown  promising  performance.  This  configuration  is  more  appro¬ 
priate  in  applications  where  the  volume  is  limited  [19,20]. 

A  PCM  is  placed  in  the  space  between  the  tubes  (shell  side).  A 
comprehensive  investigation  about  different  PCMs  can  be  found  in 
a  study  by  Sharma  et  al.  [21  .  More  information  about  the  PCMs, 
their  properties  and  applications  can  be  found  elsewhere  [22,23]. 
The  main  drawback  of  PCMs  (both  organic  and  inorganic)  which 
decrease  the  effectiveness  of  a  shell  and  tube  heat  exchanger  is 
their  low  thermal  conductivity  (0.1 -0.6  W  m  1  K_1).  Lower  ther¬ 
mal  conductivity,  in  turn,  leads  to  a  low  rate  of  charging  and  dis¬ 
charging  processes  and  limits  the  potential  application  of  the  PCMs 
in  latent  heat  storage  systems  [24,25  .  Various  methods  to  improve 
the  heat  transfer  rate  can  be  summarized  as  employing  extended 
surfaces,  multiple  PCMs,  micro  encapsulation  of  PCM  and  methods 
to  enhance  the  thermal  conductivity  [26].  Javani  et  al.  [27]  have 
studied  an  LHTES  in  parallel  with  the  chiller  of  a  HEV  and  showed 
that  the  exergetic  efficiency  of  the  system  will  increase  and  reduce 
the  total  cost  of  the  system.  The  results  are  consistent  with  similar 
studies  where  a  TMS  of  active  liquid  cooling  is  employed  [28]. 

Carbon  Nanotubes  (CNT),  especially  multi-wall  carbon  nano¬ 
tubes  have  specific  properties  such  as  a  very  high  axial  thermal 
conductivity.  Due  to  nano-scale  effects  on  the  properties  of  the 
material,  the  measurement  of  thermal  conductivity  for  CNTs  has 
been  reported  with  different  values,  normally  over  a  wide  range.  The 
axial  thermal  conductivity  of  CNT  is  reported  theoretically  to  be  as 
high  as  3000  W  m_1  K_1  [29]  or  even  up  to  6600  W  m-1  K-1  [30  for 
individual  multiwall  CNTs  and  single-wall  CNTs,  respectively.  The 
cooling  curves  are  rather  typical  for  n-paraffin  waxes.  At  the  lower 
temperature  range  for  the  inlet  temperature  of  a  heat  transfer  fluid 
(HTF),  there  is  a  sharp  increase  in  the  energy  storage  time  corre¬ 
sponding  to  an  increase  in  inlet  temperature,  while  for  higher 
temperature  ranges,  the  storage  time  will  not  be  affected 


considerably  31].  The  composite  PCM/CENG  thermal  conductivity 
is  about  4-70  W  m-1  I<-1  compared  to  0.2  or  0.3  W  itT1  K-1  for 
paraffin  waxes.  This,  in  turn,  decreases  the  solidification  time,  and  at 
the  same  time,  reduces  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  the  mixture  [32]. 

Optimization  methods  are  applied  in  the  design  of  heat  ex¬ 
changers  to  meet  the  requirements  and  satisfy  the  constraints.  Foli 
et  al.  [33]  maximized  the  heat  transfer  rate  and  minimized  the 
pressure  drop  in  a  micro  heat  exchanger  by  these  two  objective 
functions.  Sanaye  and  Hajabdollahi  [34]  applied  a  multi-objective 
genetic  algorithm  to  optimize  the  performance  of  a  shell  and  tube 
heat  exchanger.  Other  related  works  can  be  found  elsewhere  [35]. 

In  the  current  research  study,  a  new  configuration  for  passive 
thermal  management  is  developed  for  thermal  management  of 
electric  vehicles.  PCM  and  a  carbon  Nanoparticle  mixture  as  a  latent 
heat  energy  storage  system  is  employed  in  parallel  to  the  existing 
thermal  management  system  in  a  vehicle.  The  specific  objectives  of 
this  study  are  stated  as  follows: 

•  To  develop  and  analyze  a  new  passive-mode  latent  heat  thermal 
energy  storage  system  for  optimum  thermal  management  in 
electric  vehicles. 

•  To  investigate  the  operational  ranges  of  the  new  PCM  to  be 
employed  in  the  heat  exchanger. 

•  To  improve  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  PCM  by  introducing 
a  specific  volumetric  concentration  of  carbon  nanotubes. 

•  To  define  the  probability  of  nanotubes  in  a  series  configuration 
along  with  their  concentration. 

•  To  develop  a  new  correlation  from  the  optimization  results  for 
the  length  and  diameter  of  the  shell  along  with  the  tube  size 
based  on  the  different  mass  flow  rate  and  heat  transfer  rate. 

•  To  optimize  the  heat  exchanger  dimensions  with  respect  to  the 
available  space  in  the  vehicle  using  an  evolutionary  based  ge¬ 
netic  algorithm  method. 

•  To  apply  the  practical  constrains,  heat  transfer  rate  of  the 
cooling  load,  as  well  as  different  mass  flow  rates,  and  copper 
tubes,  to  build  the  designed  and  optimized  heat  exchanger. 


2.  System  description 

A  mathematical  model  is  developed  for  a  shell  and  tube  heat 
exchanger  with  bare  and  finned  straight  tubes.  The  location  of  a 
phase  change  material  tank  in  the  liquid  TMS  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  As 
Fig.  2  shows,  the  coolant  will  flow  through  the  copper  tubes  and 
PCM  will  be  located  in  the  shell  space.  The  outer  surface  of  the  tank 
is  considered  to  be  insulated.  This  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
heat  exchanger  effectiveness.  A  thermal  conductivity  value  of 
2000  W  itT1  K_1  is  considered  for  carbon  nanotubes  in  the  present 
research  study.  Effective  thermal  conductivity  mainly  depends  on 
the  direction  of  the  nanotubes.  If  they  are  placed  in  a  series 
configuration,  the  effective  thermal  conductivity  increases 
dramatically.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effective  thermal  conductivity 
will  possess  the  minimum  value  once  the  nanotubes  are  in  a  par¬ 
allel  arrangement. 

3.  Heat  transfer  model 

A  shell  and  tube  heat  exchanger  model  is  developed  with 
respect  to  the  PCM  thickness  and  its  effect  on  the  convection  heat 
transfer  coefficient,  variable  heat  transfer  and  mass  flow  rates  in 
the  heat  exchanger.  Furthermore,  a  model  to  calculate  the  effective 
properties  of  the  PCM  and  CNT  mixture  with  various  nanoparticle 
concentrations  is  introduced.  Then,  an  evolutionary  based  optimi¬ 
zation  method  of  a  genetic  algorithm  (GA)  is  defined  with  specified 
objective  functions  and  constraints. 
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3.2.  Heat  transfer  coefficients  and  pressure  drops 

The  LMTD  method  is  applied  to  predict  the  heat  exchanger 
performance.  The  rate  of  heat  transfer  is  estimated  from  equation 
(1)  where  the  logarithmic  mean  temperature  AT/m  is  applied. 


(Jju  -  Tc)  -  (T„, o 

In ((Th,i  -  Tc) / (Thfi 


where  Am  is  the  total  heat  transfer  surface  area  calculated  from: 


Q  =  UA  tot  ATlm  =  ( mcpAT)h  =  (mcpAT)c 


U  = 


1 


(1)  /kTTl+dr0  +  ^  +  /kRfj+A°R™ 


Fig.  2.  a)  Physical  model  of  heat  exchanger,  b)  optimized  and  manufactured  latent  heat  thermal  energy  storage. 
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Atot  —  Ab  +  Nf  x  Sf 


Furthermore,  the  outside  convection  heat  transfer  coefficient 
(h0)  estimated  as  follows  [38]: 


Nu  x  kf 
A  rm 


(17) 


Ai  =  TrdfNfSf  (6) 

These  equations  give  the  relationship  between  the  tube  inside 
and  outside  diameter  in  the  heat  exchanger  and  also  distance  be¬ 
tween  tubes  where  constraints  are  defined  later  to  apply  to  opti¬ 
mization  for  the  problem.  It  is  useful  to  study  effects  of  fins  and 
tubes  and  their  thermal  resistance  effects  on  the  overall  heat 
transfer.  This  is  to  determine  if  the  fins  are  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  heat  transfer  rate  from  the  tubes  to  the  PCM  in  the  shell  side. 

Moreover  the  overall  efficiency  is  then  defined  as  follows  [36] : 


Here,  rif  is  the  efficiency  of  a  single  fin.  The  fin's  efficiency  is 
unity  when  there  is  no  fin.  Considering  the  circular  fin  for  the 
external  surface,  the  fin  efficiency  is  defined  in  equation  (8)  where  I 
and  I<  are  modified  Bessel  functions  of  the  first  and  second  kind.  In 
addition,  C2  and  m  are  defined  as  follows: 


_  C2[Ki  (mr,  )/|  ( mrc2 )  -  h (mn  +1  ( mrc2 )] 
Vf  [Jo  (mrrl  )Ki  (mrc2)  +  K0(mr , +  (mrc2)] 


Here,  kf  and  A rm  are  PCM  conductivity  and  thickness  of  heat 
storage  material  which  are  related  to  the  Nusselt  number  as  follows 

[38]: 


Nu 


For  Ra  >  1000,  A rm  <  0.006 


(18) 


Nu  =  1  For  Ra<1000,  Arm  <  0.006 


(19) 


Nu  =  0.133  (Ra) 


0.326 


Ar 


0.0686 


m 


For  A rm  >  0.006 


(20) 


where  Rayleigh  number  is  defined  as  a  function  of  Grashof  and 


Prandtl  numbers. 

Ra  =  Gr  x  Pr 

(21a) 

Cr_SP(Th,i-Tc)Arl 

V2 

(21b) 

Experimental  data  [39  for  transient  variations  of  the  PCM  radial 
temperature  are  used  to  determine  the  thickness  of  the  PCM  in  the 
above  calculations.  The  shell  diameter  is  determined  from  the 
calculations  for  a  tube  bundle  design  of  shell-and-tube  heat  ex¬ 
changers  [40]: 


m  = 


'2ho 
kwt 


(10) 


Here,  hi  is  the  convection  heat  transfer  coefficient  on  the  tube 
side,  estimated  as  follows  [37]: 


h=f  (  3.657  + 


1.33 


0.0677-(Re-Pr-di;/I) 

1  +  0.1  •Pr(Red!/L)03 


for  Re  <  2300 

(11) 


hi  = 


k 


di 


{x  (Re- 1000)  Pr 
«  1 1  +  12.7 •  i/^(Pr0'67  -  1) 


for  2300  <  Re  <  10000 


(12) 


where/=  (1.581og(Re)-3.28)  2 


^  x  Re  •  Pr 


0.63 


1+1  OPr 


12.7- 


for  Re  >10000 


(13) 


The  pressure  drop  in  the  copper  tubes  and  bundle  can  also  be 
estimated  from  Equation  (16)  with/representing  the  friction  factor 
on  the  tube  side. 


/  -  0.00128  +  0.1143(Re)_0  311 


(14) 


Ds  =  0. 637 p  t  (ttN  t)  CL /CTP  (22) 

where  pt  is  pitch  and  CL  is  a  tube  layout  constant  that  has  a  unit 
value  for  a  45°  and  90°  tube  arrangement  and  0.87  for  30°  and  60° 
tube  arrangements.  Also,  CTP  is  a  tube  count  constant,  which  is 
0.93,  0.9,  and  0.85  for  single  pass,  two  passes  and  three  passes  of 
tubes,  respectively. 


3.2.  Analysis  of  the  PCM-CNT  mixture 

By  mixing  the  nanotubes  in  the  PCM,  the  effective  properties 
will  be  changed.  The  predicted  thermal  conductivity  of  the  mixture 
has  been  introduced  in  the  design  parameters  of  the  heat 
exchanger.  The  effective  thermal  conductivity  mainly  depends  on 
the  direction  of  the  nanotubes. 

When  the  phase  change  material  is  used  as  storage  media,  the 
length  of  the  heat  storage  system  exceeds  the  limits.  This  is  due  to 
the  main  drawback  of  phase  change  materials  which  is  a  low 
thermal  conductivity.  The  predicted  length  for  this  case  will  be 
presented  in  the  following  sections.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
problem,  nanoparticles  are  introduced  to  increase  the  thermal 
conductivity  and  rate  of  heat  transfer  in  the  PCM.  This  will  lead  to  a 
more  compact  storage  system  which  satisfies  the  objective  func¬ 
tion.  Carbon  Nanotubes  and  graphene  nanoplatelets  are  considered 
as  additives.  For  absorbed  PCM  in  the  foam,  the  following  relation 
can  be  used  to  estimate  the  effective  specific  heat  and  thermal 
conductivity: 


Re  =  4m/(irdnLLN) 


(15)  Cpeff 


1 


Hltot 


X 


5^  mCPi 


mpCm  Cppcm  +  CpcNT 


mtot 


mwt 


(23) 


A  P  =  4NfLm2  j  (pir2dj) 


(16) 


Here,  the  porosity  (c)  is  defined  as  the  volumetric  ratio  of  PCM 
over  the  total  available  volume: 
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C  _  Vpcm  _  Vpc m  (24) 

‘'tot  VpCm  +  Vent 

CPeff  =  —  X  c  X  Cpcm  +  X  (1  -  c)  X  CpCNT  (25) 

Ptot  Ptot 

where  J<eff  and  peff  can  be  defined  similarly  in  Equation  (22).  Based 
on  the  concentration  equation  (24),  the  effective  thermal  conduc¬ 
tivity  in  series  and  parallel  configurations  is  calculated  by  the 


following  equations  [41]: 

^eff  ,P  —  ( 

^  C  ^  1  —  c\  1 
\kpcm  kCnt  ) 

(26a) 

/<eff  _ 
kcnt,P 

(Ckc"t+(1  c)) 

\  Kpcm  J 

(26b) 

^eff  ,S  —  Ckpcm  +  (1  —  C)kcnt 

(27a) 

ke  ff 

kent  series 

=  ck7cm  +  (  1  C) 

Kent 

(27b) 

Note  that  the  variations  of  effective  thermal  conductivity  are 
studied  in  this  paper  for  the  practical  concentration  and  carbon 
nanotubes  probability  of  series  arrangement. 


3.3.  Optimization  with  genetic  algorithms 

Evolutionary  algorithms  (EAs)  are  highly  relevant  for  industrial 
applications,  because  of  their  ability  to  handle  problems  with  non¬ 
linear  constraints,  multiple  objectives,  and  dynamic  components 
that  frequently  appear  in  real  problems  [42].  The  genetic  algorithm 
(GA)  is  an  optimization  technique  based  on  natural  genetics.  Even 
though  originally  designed  as  simulators,  GAs  provide  a  robust 
optimization  technique.  The  general  concept  of  GAs  could  be 
described  as  follows.  A  random  set  of  points  within  the  optimiza¬ 
tion  space  is  created  by  selection  of  points.  These  sets  of  points  are 
then  transformed  into  a  new  set.  Moreover,  this  new  set  will 
contain  extra  points  that  are  closer  to  the  global  optimum.  The 
transformation  procedure  is  based  only  on  the  information  of 
optimality  of  each  point  in  the  set,  consisting  of  simple  string 
manipulations,  and  repeated  several  times. 

The  occupied  volume  is  a  main  criterion  in  the  heat  exchanger 
design.  The  length  of  the  heat  exchanger  has  been  defined  as  the 
objective  function  and  design  parameters  are  considered  to  be  the 
number  of  tubes,  tube  inside  and  outside  diameter,  and  shell 
diameter.  One  of  the  main  advantages  of  GAs  is  their  capability  to 
use  any  desirable  constraints  in  the  optimization.  Also,  GAs  usually 
find  more  than  one  near-optimal  point  in  the  optimization  space, 
which  provides  more  solution  options  for  the  optimization  prob¬ 
lem.  The  length  of  heat  exchanger  is  considered  an  objective 
function.  In  order  to  minimize  this  objective  function,  five  design 
parameters,  namely,  number  of  tubes,  index  of  each  tube,  shell 
(tank)  diameter,  CNT  concentration  and  CNT  series  probability  are 
selected.  The  design  parameters  and  their  range  of  variation  are 
shown  in  Table  1. 

Due  to  the  specific  space  limitations  in  vehicle  applications,  the 
maximum  allowable  tank  diameter  to  be  selected  is  considered  to 
be  0.3  m.  Moreover,  the  maximum  allowable  CNT  concentration 
and  series  probability  are  chosen  to  be  10%  and  0.2,  respectively.  At 
9%,  the  mixture  will  resemble  a  semi-solid.  Concentrations  more 
than  10%  are  rarely  reported  in  the  literature.  Tube  schedules, 
outside  diameter,  tube  thickness  and  tube  fin  length  are  listed  in 


Table  1 

Design  parameters  and  their  range  of  variation. 


Lower  bound 

Upper  bound 

Number  of  tubes 

1 

200 

Index  of  tube 

1 

5 

Tank  diameter  (m) 

0 

0.3 

CNT  concentration  (%) 

0 

10 

CNT  series  probability  (%) 

0 

20 

Table  2 

Tube  specification  for  the  optimization  (Data  from  Ref.  [45]. 


Tube  schedule  number 

3/16 

1/4 

5/16 

3/8 

1/2 

Tube  outside  diameter  (mm) 

6.096 

8.128 

9.855 

11.455 

16.002 

Tube  thickness  (mm) 

0.752 

0.762 

0.889 

0.889 

1.575 

Tube  fin  length  (mm) 

5.080 

5.588 

6.096 

6.604 

8.890 

Table  2.  In  order  to  minimize  the  heat  exchanger  length,  seven 
design  parameters  including  number  of  tubes,  index  of  each  tube, 
shell  (tank)  diameter,  CNT  concentration  and  CNT  series  probability 
are  selected.  Tube  schedules  and  corresponding  tube  outside 
diameter,  tube  thickness  and  tube  fin  length  are  listed  in  Table  3. 

4.  Results  and  discussion 

Though  inorganic  materials  have  a  high  latent  heat  of  fusion  and 
their  density  is  two  times  higher  than  organic  materials,  the 
incongruent  melting  and  corrosion  and  toxicity  properties  make 
them  unfavorable  in  applications.  For  instance,  sodium  hydroxide, 
as  a  salty  hydrate  PCM  is  a  toxic  and  corrosive  material.  For  eu¬ 
tectics,  the  main  part  of  the  compound  is  inorganic  material  which 
holds  the  same  problems  of  inorganic  materials  in  eutectics.  For 
non-paraffin  materials,  like  fatty  acid,  their  high  costs  can  be  as 
high  as  2  times  other  PCMs  which  is  a  disadvantage  of  this  group  of 
organic  materials  compared  with  paraffin  organics.  Iso-paraffins 
are  not  applicable  to  this  study,  because  these  PCMs  have  the 
disadvantage  of  temperature  variations  during  freezing.  This  is  in 
contrast  with  the  assumption  that  constant  temperature  is  needed 
to  have  effective  thermal  management  in  the  battery.  Normal- 
Octadecane  is  selected  for  the  current  study.  Its  melting  point  is 
around  29.5  °C,  which  makes  it  more  suitable  for  the  current 
application  and  for  controlling  the  temperature.  The  disadvantage 
of  low  thermal  conductivity  can  be  improved  by  certain  methods 
like  encapsulation  or  embedding  the  PCM  inside  a  graphite  matrix 
and  other  methods. 

In  this  study,  two  configurations  for  the  carbon  nanotubes  are 
taken  into  consideration.  If  they  are  placed  in  a  series  configuration, 
the  effective  thermal  conductivity  increases  significantly.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  effective  thermal  conductivity  will  not  have  a  sig¬ 
nificant  increase  when  the  nanotubes  are  placed  in  the  parallel 
arrangement.  Fig.  3  shows  the  variations  of  effective  thermal  con¬ 
ductivity  for  the  parallel  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  carbon. 
This  can  be  considered  as  the  worst  scenario.  The  label  pointing  to 


Table  3 

Soft  copper  tube  specification  for  optimization. 


Size  (O.D.) 

Outer  diameter  (mm) 

Inner  diameter  (mm) 

Wall  thickness  (mm) 

1/8" 

3.16 

1.651 

0.762 

3/16" 

4.76 

3.2385 

0.762 

1/4" 

6.35 

4.826 

0.762 

5/16" 

7.937 

6.3119 

0.8128 

3/8" 

9.525 

7.8994 

0.8128 

1/2" 

12.7 

11.0744 

0.8128 
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Fig.  3.  Effect  of  CNT  concentration  on  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  mixture  in 
parallel  configuration. 


the  zero  concentration  corresponds  to  an  effective  thermal  con¬ 
ductivity  ratio  of  keff/kcnt.p  =  5.067  x  10-5  where  by  considering  a 
thermal  conductivity  of  3000  W  m-1  K-1  for  CNT,  then  /ceff, 
P  =  5.067  x  1(T5  x  3000  =  0.152  W  itT1  IT1. 

The  value  is  the  same  as  the  thermal  conductivity  of  a  pure  PCM. 
The  best  scenario  corresponds  to  the  case  where  the  carbon 
nanotubes  are  set  in  series  with  the  direction  of  the  temperature 
gradient.  On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  thermal  conductivity  is 
expected  for  a  series  configuration.  From  Fig.  4,  for  a  10%  concen¬ 
tration  for  CNT,  the  effective  thermal  conductivity  of  a  series 
configuration  will  be 

Ke ff  =  Kent  x  0.1  =  3000  x  0.1  =  300  W  m  “ 1  l<  '.  The  second 
approach  is  based  on  a  probability  for  distribution  of  the  CNTs.  In 
this  method,  a  weighting  is  given  for  the  best  (series)  and  worst 
(parallel)  arrangements  of  CNTs  in  the  mixture.  If  “P”  is  defined  as 
the  probability  of  a  series  arrangement  (best  case),  then 

^mix  =  P  X  keff  5  +  (1  —  P)keff,P  (28) 


0.35 

0.3 


0.25 


C  0.2 
o 

£ 
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0 
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CNT  concentration  (%) 


Fig.  4.  Effective  thermal  conductivity  of  the  PCM  and  Nanoparticles  in  series 
arrangement. 


^mix  —P(c  x  fcpcm  +  (1  —  C)kCnt )  +  (1  —  P)  fj -  F  ~r  ^  (29) 

\Kpcm  Kent  J 

where  c  and  series  and  parallel  effective  thermal  conductivities 
are  given  in  Equations  (24),  (26)  and  (27).  Fig.  5  shows  the  effec¬ 
tive  thermal  conductivity  as  a  function  of  concentration  and 
probability. 

The  operating  conditions  considered  here  for  the  heat 
exchanger  are  given  as  follows.  The  hot  water  with  a  minimum 
mass  flow  rate  of  0.02  kg  s_1  enters  in  the  tube  side  as  a  hot 
stream.  The  PCM  is  placed  in  the  shell  side  to  absorb  the  mini¬ 
mum  300  W  heat  generated  by  the  battery.  The  melting  point  of 
PCM  is  assumed  to  be  28.5  °C.  The  coolant  is  50-50  water- 
ethylene  glycol  which  leaves  the  tubes  at  29.5  °C.  Both  finned 
and  un-finned  tube  structures  are  considered  in  the  straight  tube. 
The  genetic  algorithm  optimization  is  performed  for  150  gener¬ 
ations,  using  a  search  population  size  of  M  =  100  individuals, 
crossover  probability  of  pc  =  0.9,  and  gene  mutation  probability 
of  pm  =  0.035  for  both  cases  (with  and  without  finned  tube).  The 
results  for  the  optimum  length  versus  generation  for  both  cases 
are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  optimum  values  for  the  heat  exchanger 
length  are  32.95  cm  and  41.09  cm  respectively  for  the  case 
without  and  with  finned  tubes.  As  a  result,  the  application  of  the 
fin  for  tubes  is  not  recommended  in  this  case.  The  optimal  design 
parameters  for  each  case  are  listed  in  fable  4.  The  tube  with  a 
schedule  number  less  than  the  5/16  is  not  available  in  the  market. 
As  a  result,  the  tubes  with  a  smaller  schedule  number  of  5/16  are 
omitted  in  the  optimization  process.  By  increasing  the  PCM 
thermal  conductivity,  the  overall  heat  transfer  coefficient  in¬ 
creases,  and  as  a  result,  the  required  heat  transfer  surface  area 
decreases  for  specific  heat  duty.  Consequently,  by  decreasing  the 
heat  transfer  surface  area,  the  length  of  tube  and  heat  exchanger 
decreases. 

This  result  is  consistent  with  the  experimental  studies  which 
show  that  the  solidification  time  can  be  reduced  by  20%  by  adding 
(less  than  1%)  multi-wall  carbon  nanotubes  (MWCNT)  to  the  PCM. 
Increased  thermal  conductivity  results  in  the  present  study,  directly 
leads  to  decreased  solidification  time  in  the  storage  system  [43]. 
Also,  other  experimental  studies  for  the  thermal  conductivity  in¬ 
crease  of  paraffin-based  nanocomposite  PCMs  shows  an  enhance¬ 
ment  up  to  164%  at  the  loading  of  5  wt.%  of  carbon  nanoparticles 
[44].  The  experimental  study  also  indicates  that  thermal  conduc¬ 
tivity  enhancement  depends  mainly  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
nanoparticles  which  is  consistent  with  the  present  study.  The  “the 
shape”  of  the  nanoparticles  is  defined  as  a  nanoparticles  series 
configuration  in  the  mixture. 

The  variations  of  heat  exchanger  length  versus  effective  thermal 
conductivity  of  the  PCM  are  shown  in  Fig.  7.  It  is  observed  that  by 
increasing  of  the  effective  thermal  conductivity,  the  heat  exchanger 
length  decreases.  The  variation  of  optimum  heat  exchanger  length 
and  shell  diameter  in  terms  of  the  variation  of  the  standard  tube 
(with  specific  inner  and  outer  diameter)  are  depicted  in  Table  5. 
Other  specifications  of  the  copper  tubes  can  be  seen  in  this  Table.  It 
is  concluded  that  by  increasing  the  tube  diameter,  both  heat 
exchanger  length  and  shell  diameter  increase.  As  a  result,  the 
minimum  available  tube  diameter  in  the  market  is  suitable  in  this 
case.  Essentially,  by  increasing  the  tube  diameter,  the  Reynolds 
number  decreases,  and  as  a  result,  the  inner  convection  heat 
transfer  coefficient  and  overall  heat  transfer  coefficient  decrease.  By 
decreasing  the  overall  heat  transfer  coefficient,  the  total  heat 
transfer  surface  area  (length  of  tubes)  should  increase,  which  is 
consistent  with  Ref.  34]. 

The  genetic  algorithm  is  employed  for  different  copper  tube 
sizes.  Based  on  the  results,  the  available  standard  tubes  in  the 
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Fig.  5.  Thermal  conductivity  as  a  function  of  concentration  and  probability. 


Fig.  6.  Convergence  of  objective  function  versus  number  of  generation  for  both  cases. 

market  are  considered  as  design  outputs.  Figs.  8  and  9  illustrate 
these  variations  for  the  tubes  respectively.  By  increasing  the  tube 
index,  the  tube  inside  and  outside  dimensions  are  also  increased.  It 
is  determined  that,  by  increasing  the  tube  diameter,  both  L/dj  and 
D/d0  decrease.  Fig.  10  shows  the  variations  of  L/dj  and  D/d0  versus 
the  variations  of  tube  index.  It  is  deduced  that  the  rate  of  increment 
in  tube  inside  and  outside  diameter  is  higher  than  the  rate  of 
increment  in  the  tube  length  and  shell  diameter  as  seen  from 
Fig.  10.  The  variation  of  optimum  value  of  tube  length  versus  tube 
inner  diameter  for  various  heat  loads  is  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  op¬ 
timum  tube  length  increases  by  increasing  the  tube  inner  diameter 
with  a  constant  slope.  Furthermore,  the  optimum  value  of  tube 
length  increases  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  flow 
(HTF). 

Table  4 

Comparison  of  optimum  results  in  cases  including  with  and  without  finned  tubes. 

Type  Tube  type  Length  of  Tank  Number  CNT  CNT  series 

H.X  (cm)  diameter  of  tubes  concentration  probability 

(cm) (%) 

Finned  5/16  41.09  33.97  47  10  20 

No  fin  5/16  32.95  27.56  62  8.6  19.7 


Effective  thermal  conductivity  (W/m.K) 


Fig.  7.  Variation  on  length  of  heat  exchanger  versus  effective  thermal  conductivity  of 
the  PCM. 

The  variation  of  “L/d”  versus  Reynolds  number  and  rate  of  heat 
transfer  for  various  tube  diameters  is  shown  in  Fig.  12.  It  can  be  seen 
that  a  higher  value  of  heat  transfer  needs  a  higher  value  of  Reynolds 
number  and  L/d.  A  variation  of  heat  exchanger  length  versus  CNT 
series  probability  and  CNT  concentration  at  the  optimum  point  is 
shown  in  Fig.  13.  The  values  of  heat  exchanger  length  which  cannot 
satisfy  the  problem  constrains  are  not  illustrated  in  these  figures.  It 
also  can  be  seen  that  the  heat  exchanger  length  decreases  by 


Table  5 

Variations  of  optimum  heat  exchanger  length  and  shell  diameter  versus  tube 
diameter. 


Tube  size 

Index 

dj  (mm) 

d0  (mm) 

L  (mm) 

D  (mm) 

1/16. 

1 

1.14 

1.59 

16.4 

13.7 

1/8. 

2 

1.65 

3.18 

16.72 

13.93 

3/16. 

3 

3.23 

4.75 

20.8 

17.53 

1/4. 

4 

4.83 

6.35 

24.7 

20.74 

5/16. 

5 

6.30 

7.93 

28.41 

23.79 

3/8. 

6 

7.90 

9.53 

32.1 

26.77 

7/16. 

7 

9.49 

11.11 

35.33 

29.51 

1/2. 

8 

11.13 

12.70 

39.33 

32.64 
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Outside  diametr  of  the  tubes  without  fin  (mm) 

Fig.  8.  Variation  of  optimum  shell  (tank)  diameter  versus  tube  outside  diameter  in  the 
case  without  fin. 


Inside  diameter  of  tube  (mm) 


Fig.  9.  Variation  of  optimum  tube  length  versus  tube  inside  diameter  in  the  case 
without  fin. 


Fig.  11.  Variation  of  optimum  value  of  tube  length  versus  tube  inner  diameter  for 
various  rates  of  heat  transfer. 


d2 


Fig.  12.  Dependency  of  Re,  rate  of  heat  transfer  and  L/d  for  various  tube  diameters. 


increasing  both  CNT  probability  and  concentration.  The  maximum 
length  is  taken  at  the  minimum  possible  CNT  probability  and 
concentration.  Furthermore,  in  addition  at  the  zero  CNT  probability 
and  concentration  (pure  PCM)  there  is  no  optimum  design  to  satisfy 
the  constraint.  The  optimum  heat  exchanger  length  has  been 
illustrated  as  a  function  of  CNT  concentration  and  series  configu¬ 
ration  probability  in  Fig.  14.  Contours  reveal  the  regions  that  cannot 
satisfy  the  constraints.  The  bottom  left  corner  corresponds  to  the 
pure  PCM  which  provides  the  lengths  that  fail  to  meet  the 
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requirements  and  satisfy  the  constraint.  The  optimum  length  has 
been  obtained  for  different  values  of  heat  generation  (Q)  and 
various  mass  flow  rates  which  give  different  Reynolds  numbers. 
Once  all  the  available  tubes,  starting  from  1/16”  diameter  up  to  1” 
diameter,  are  investigated  with  respect  to  the  variable  mass  flow 
rates  and  heat  transfer  rates  (300  W-600  W)  to  be  handled 


Fig.  13.  Variation  of  heat  exchanger  length  versus  CNT  series  probability  and  CNT 
concentration  at  optimum  point. 
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CNT  concentration  (%) 

Fig.  14.  Contour  of  heat  exchanger  length  versus  CNT  series  probability  and  CNT  concentration  at  optimum  point. 


through  the  heat  exchanger,  the  following  relationship  fits  the  set 
of  diagrams  with  the  least  error, 

“  -  471  55  +  Re  (,  +  381.28  x  £  (,  +  *L))  (30) 

where  “L”  and  “D”  are  the  optimum  length  and  diameter  of  the 
tank.  Lmeit  is  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  for  the  phase  change  material. 
The  Re  number  is  calculated  based  on  the  total  mass  flow  rate 
Dh  =  4H/P,  where  Dh  is  the  hydraulic  diameter.  If  “N”  is  the  number 
of  tubes  in  the  heat  exchanger,  then 


exchanger  becomes  too  large  to  be  practically  employed  in  the 
thermal  management  of  the  vehicle.  In  order  to  solve  this  issue,  the 
CNT  (carbon  Nanotube)  or  Graphene  Nanoplatelets  are  added  to  the 
PCM  to  improve  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  mixture  and 
consequently,  the  heat  exchanger  length.  In  order  to  minimize  this 
objective,  five  design  parameters,  namely,  number  of  tubes,  index 
of  each  tube,  shell  (tank)  diameter,  CNT  concentration  and  CNT 
series  probability,  are  selected.  The  optimization  method  is  applied 
for  both  tube  configurations  including  the  straight  bare  and  finned 
tubes.  The  concluding  remarks  of  the  current  study  are  summarized 
as  follows: 


Dh  =  dVN 


(31) 


4^total 

fi7tDH 


(32) 


It  can  be  seen  that  the  heat  exchanger  length  decreases  by  an 
increase  of  both  CNT  probability  and  concentration  and  the 
maximum  length  is  taken  at  the  minimum  possible  CNT  probability 
and  concentration.  In  addition,  at  the  zero  CNT  probability  and 
concentration  (pure  PCM),  there  is  no  optimum  design  to  satisfy  the 
constraint  as  the  case  for  straight  copper  tubes.  Based  on  the 
optimization  results,  the  heat  exchanger  is  manufactured  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2b).  Copper  tube  sizes  are  5/16”. 


5.  Conclusions 

A  design  and  optimization  of  a  latent  heat  thermal  energy 
storage  system  is  developed  for  passive  thermal  management  of  an 
electric  vehicle.  Considering  the  optimum  charging  and  discharging 
time,  shell  and  tube  heat  exchanger  geometries  are  considered  in 
straight  copper  tubes.  Due  to  specific  restrictions  in  terms  of 
available  space  in  the  vehicle,  the  length  of  the  heat  exchanger 
length  is  taken  as  the  objective  function  and  genetic  algorithm  is 
applied  to  find  the  optimum  values  of  design  parameters.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  specific  constraints  regarding  the  heat  exchanger  shell  diam¬ 
eter  are  considered.  As  the  main  drawback  of  PCMs,  pure  PCM  also 
has  a  very  small  thermal  conductivity  of  0.15  W  itT1  K-1.  An 
evolutionary-based  optimization  method  of  genetic  algorithms  is 
employed  to  minimize  the  length  of  the  heat  exchanger  as  the 
objective  function.  Subsequently,  the  optimum  length  of  heat 


•  The  following  correlation  is  established  for  calculating  the 

length  and  diameter  of  the  heat  exchanger  for  thermal  man¬ 
agement  of  electric  vehicles:  LD/d2  =  471.55  +  Re 

(1  +  381.28  x  QJLme it(l  +  Re/893))  for  a  range  of  heat  transfer 
rates  from  300  W  to  600  W. 

•  Smaller  tube  diameters  minimize  the  heat  exchanger  length  and 
5/16  inch  diameter  tubes  are  selected  as  the  optimum  diameter. 
The  corresponding  pressure  drop  is  less  than  2  kPa  which  is 
within  that  which  can  be  compensated  by  the  operating  pump. 

•  By  increasing  the  tube  diameter,  both  heat  exchanger  aspect 
ratio  including  L/dj  and  D/d0  decrease. 

•  n- Octadecane  (n-CisEhs)  as  normal  paraffin  has  been  selected 
for  the  current  study.  This  organic  PCM  has  advantageous 
properties  such  as  congruent  melt,  ignorable  sub  cooling  due  to 
self-nucleating  ability  and  compatibility  with  other  materials 
(container  material). 

•  The  pure  phase  change  material  cannot  give  the  required 
compactness  to  the  heat  exchanger  (length  will  not  be 
applicable). 

•  By  increasing  both  CNT  concentration  and  CNT  series  probabil¬ 
ity,  the  optimum  value  of  heat  exchanger  decreases. 

•  The  application  of  a  fined  tube  in  the  case  of  a  straight  tube  leads 
to  the  higher  heat  exchanger  length  due  to  more  heat  transfer 
resistance  and  geometrical  constraints. 
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Nomenclature 

A  area  (m2) 

c  volumetric  concentration  of  CNT 

Cp  specific  heat  (kj  kg  K_1) 

D  heat  exchanger  diameter  (m) 

d  tube  diameter  (m) 

f  friction  factor 

h  convection  heat  transfer  coefficient 

Gr  Grashof  number 

k  thermal  conductivity  (W  m  K_1) 

L  heat  exchanger  length  (m) 

N  number  of  tubes 

Nu  Nusselt  number 

P  pressure  (Pa) 

P  probability  of  CNT  in  series  configuration 

Pr  Prandtl  number 

Q.  heat  transfer  rate  (kW) 

R  resistance  (Q) 

Ra  Rayleigh  number 

Re  Reynolds  number 

s  distance  between  the  fins 

T  temperature  (K  or  °C) 

U  overall  heat  transfer  coefficient 

V  velocity  (m  s-1) 

A rm  thickness  of  heat  storage  material  (m) 

A Tim  logarithmic  mean  temperature  (K) 

Greek  symbols 

A  change  in  variable 

13  thermal  expansion  coefficient  (1/K) 

rj0  overall  efficiency  of  the  fin 

v  kinematic  viscosity  (m2  s-1) 

p  density  (kg  nrT3) 

Subscripts 
b  base 

c  cold 

f  fin 

h  hot 

i  internal,  inside 

o  outside 

P  parallel 

q  heat 

S  series 

t  fin  thickness 

tot  total 

w  wall 

Acronyms 

CNT  carbon  nanotube 

CENG  compressed  expanded  natural  graphite 

EV  electric  vehicle 

HEV  hybrid  electric  vehicle 

HTF  heat  transfer  fluid 

ICE  internal  combustion  engine 

LHTES  latent  heat  thermal  energy  storage 

LMTD  logarithmic  mean  temperature  difference 


PCM  phase  change  material 

TMS  thermal  management  system 
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